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LITTLE  TALKS  ON  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER. 

These  little  chats  are  designed  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania homely  facts  which  may  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health.  The  statement  of  simple  rules  of  conduct  for  individuals, 
families  and  that  larger  group  of  persons  making  up  the  public  has 
been  kept  in  mind  in  this  presentation. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AN1)  PROPER  NOURISHMENT. 


While  tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a well-kuown  germ,  we  often  have 
a right  to  be  suspicious  ot  its  coming  from  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. This  would  seem  to  be  a forerunner  of  the  true  disease  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

This  want  of  nourishment  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
The  digestive  system  may  be  naturally  weak,  that  is,  born  weak  f it 
may  have  been  strong  in  early  life  but  abused  bv  the  use  of  alcohol, 
eating  rapidly  when  physically  or  mentally  tired  or  by  gulping  food 
without  proper  chewing  or  mastication. 

A plunge  bath  just  after  eating  will  often  arrest  digestion.  The 
drinking  of  ice  water  during  a meal,  or  iced  tea  or  coffee,  will  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  stomach  so  that  the  natural  process  of  diges- 
tion is  interfered  with.  As  a result  the  food  is  not  properly  prepared 
for  the  organs  to  absorb  it.  Therefore,  it  is  not  taken  up  bv  the  blood 
stream  as  it  travels  through  the  system  of  arteries  to  build  up  the 
different  tissues  of  the  body. 
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The  increase  of  tuberculosis  of  late  in  Belgium,  in  France,  and  other 
warring  countries  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  the  things  that  Nature 
demands  for  building  up  healthy  bodies.  We  must  have  some  nitro- 
gen in  tin*  form  of  meat  or  eggs  or  beans.  We  must  have  some  fats. 
And  we  must  have  some  starches.  Otherwise  tin*  body  will  be  parti v 
starved  and  disease  germs  will  thrive  in  the  different  tissues.  This 
occurs  more  often  in  the  lungs  than  anywhere  else,  but  there  is  hardly 
an  organ  in  the  body  that  will  not,  under  certain  conditions,  become 
tuberculous. 

Tt  is  lo  be  hoped  that  here  in  America  where  we  have  such  a variety 
of  climates  and  of  soil  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up  a general  food 
supply  and  shall  not  be  restricted  in  any  of  those  things  which  Nature 
requires.  They  will  reduce  our  power  to  produce  foodstuffs,  munitions 
of  war,  and  all  of  those  things  that  are  essential  for  our  living. 

One  great  drawback  in  lighting  the  battle  against  tuberculosis  is 
that  it  is  not  recognized  early  enough  for  us  to  combat  it  successfully. 
The  State  Health  Department  of  Pennsylvania  is  examining  about  ten 
thousand  people  a day  for  this  disease  and  finds  many  cases  that  are 
sent  to  our  Dispensaries  too  late  for  us  to  guarantee  a cure.  Yet  we 
may,  even  in  some  of  those  cases,  arrest  the  disease  and  discharge  a 
patient  with  enough  good  lung  tissue  left  to  enable  him  to  lead  a com- 
fortable and  useful  life. 

The  recognit  ion  of  tuberculosis  requires  a special  medical  training. 
Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  tuberculous  cases  finding  their  way  into 
Federal  service  through  various  paths.  This  is  because  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a great  necessity  to  form  an  army  and  navy  in  a short 
space  of  time  and  those  responsible  for  this  onerous  work  are  unable  to 
get  special  training  in  diagnosing  this  widespread  disease. 

We  who  are  unable  to  go  to  the  front  because  of  being  too  young,  or 
too  old,  or  physically  defective,  will  have  to  take  tin*  responsibility 
of  keeping  up  the  home  conditions.  We  must  see  that  foodstuffs  are 
produced  for  all,  not  only  at  home  but  for  the  faithful  and  brave  who 
have  gone  to  the  front  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  continued  freedom  of 
America. 

Those  about  to  be  drafted  have  a duty  too.  They  must  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  try  to  deceive  the  Federal  forces  engaged  in  forming  the 
army  and  navy.  When  they  come  before  them  for  medical  examina- 
tion they  must  be  absolutely  honest.  They  must  not  tell  paid  of  the 
truth  but  the  whole  truth.  Thus  they  will  assist  the  examiners  in  their 
great,  important  and  necessarily  hurried  scientific  work. 


DAXOFKS  OF  M IODM'IXF. 

Drugs  are  not  to  be  fooled  with.  Those  capable  of  doing  good  are 
also  capable  of  doing  much  harm. 

An  intelligent,  experienced  and  conscientious  physician  will  never 
prescribe  drugs  until  he  has  made  a thorough  diagnosis,  unless  in  a 
desperate,  emergency  case.  It  requires  years  of  study  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  characters  of  diseases  and  distinguish  one  from  another 
with  certainty.  , , -, 
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There  are  many  sicknesses  whose  outward  signs  are  so  much  alike 
that  the  lay  person  or  one  uneducated  in  medicine  could  not  recognize 
a difference  between  them.  For  example,  if  one  had  a bad  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  in  that  region  generally  improperly  called  the 
stomach,  one  might  consult  a doctor  over  the  'phone  or  read  a remedy 
in  a newspaper  or  on  the  label  of  a quack  medicine  bottle,  or  else  go  to 
a druggist  for  help. 

The  one  recommended  under  such  circumstances  might  be  supposed 
to  have  castor  oil  in  it  or  some  drug  that  would  act  as  it  does.  The 
remedy  is  taken  and  the  active  movement  of  the  stomach  or,  rather, 
intestinal  tract,  is  produced.  The  patient  grows  much  worse  and  the 
physician  is  then  called. 

The  patient  has  been  surprised  that  the  pain  has  grown  worse  and 
the  temperature  has  leaped  up  high  even  though  a drug  was  taken. 
The  doctor  soon  determines  that  his  patient  is  dangerously  ill,  that 
the  first  pain  was  not  an  ordinary  pain  but  due  to  an  abscess  from  ap- 
pendicitis. This  abscess  had  been  broken  by  the  action  caused  by  the 
medicine  recommended  and  taken  before  the  real  nature  of  the  sick- 
ness was  recognized.  The  deadly  pus  from  the  abscess  has  been  scat- 
tered through  a large,  complicated  wormlike  intestine,  where  it  will 
lodge  and  kill  the  patient  unless  it  is  washed  out,  all  of  it,  even  down 
to  a piece  the  size  of  a pin  point. 

The  pus  germs  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eve,  but  they  are  born  by  the  hundreds  every  minute. 

A knife  very  often  has  a double  edge  and  so  have  drugs.  A head- 
ache powder  will  relieve  the  ache  for  the  time  being  and  at  the  same 
time  weaken  an  already  weak  heart  and  in  some  cases  cause  death.  It 
is  only  the  medical  profession  that  recognizes  the  great  harm  people 
do  themselves  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  drugs. 

Those  quack  medicines  and  published  books  for  home  treatment, 
those  advertisements  of  doctors  who  treat  patients  through  corres- 
pondence, either  by  letter  or  newspaper;  those  druggists  and  nurses 
who  prescribe  on  guess  work  all  represent  part  of  a great  evil.  The 
rash  and  dangerous  habit  of  recommending  drugs  for  a sick  person 
when  little  or  nothing  is  known  about  his  real  condition  is  a crime 
that  should  receive  fitting  punishment. 


A CASE  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

As  a further  warning  against  the  incalculable  amount  of  harm 
people  do  themselves  by  resorting  to  various  drugs  and  patent  medi- 
cines, which  was  mentioned  last  week,  T would  like  to  add  from  my 
personal  experience  a story  typical  of  this  practice.  There  are  any 
number  of  similar  ones  I have  come  into  contact  with,  and  any  phy- 
sician could  tell  scores  from  his  own  experience. 

This  is  the  story  of  Henry,  a colored  waiter  years  ago  in  a well- 
known  restaurant  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets  in 
Philadelphia.  I stopped  in  there  one  day  to  get  lunch  and  as  soon 
as  I sat  down  Henry  approached  me  and  informed  me  he  was  es- 
pecially glad  to  see  me  that  day.  I asked  him  why. 

“Well,  doctor.”  he  said,  “Ah’se  done  got  de  consumption.” 
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I asked  him  why  he  thought  so. 

“Got  a powerful  bad  cough;  can't  eat;  can’t  sleep;  can’t  keep  no 
flesh  on  me  nohow.” 

"Is  that  so,  Henry?  When  did  you  get  this  cold,” 

" ‘flout  two  or  three  weeks  ago.” 

‘‘What  are  you  doing  for  it?” 

“A  friend  done  tol’  me  to  buy  a bottle  of  Dr.  Blank’s  Expectorant. 
Been  takin’  it  steady  ever  since.  Reckon  Ah’d  been  cured  by  this 
time  ef  I hadn’t  been  powerful  sick.” 

Well,  Henry  didn’t  need  to  go  any  further  after  he  had  told  me  that. 
He  admitted  in  answer  to  my  questions  that  the  more  he  had  taken  of 
the  medicine  the  less  he  wanted  to  eat  and  the  more  “miserable”  he 
felt.  He  said  he  thought  that  was  on  account  of  his  “consumption.” 

I explained  that  it  was  the  medicine  and  not  t he  cold  that  was  pro- 
ducing this  effect.  I told  him  the  medicine  had  robbed  him  of  ap- 
petite and  the  cold  was  taking  advantage  of  the  consequent  lack  of 
nourishment  and  run-down  condition  and  ended  by  the  prediction  that 
if  he  didn’t  stop  taking  that  Expectorant  and  let  his  stomach  recover, 
so  that  he  could  enjoy  again  a good  cup  of  coffee,  a nice  lean  piece  of 
beef  or  mutton,  and  perhaps  some  toast,  he  would  actually  get  t he 
disease  he  thought  he  had. 

“Now,  Henry,”  I said,  ‘‘I’m  sorry  that  I have  to  leave  for  Europe 
in  the  morning.  But  I want  you  to  stop  taking  that  medicine  at  once 
and  go  and  get  a good  doctor  and  do  exactly  what  he  tells  you.  You’ll 
soon  be  the  same  old  Henry  again.  I don’t  believe  you  have  consump- 
tion yet.  Give  Nature  half  a chance  and  she’ll  throw  that  cold  off. 
The  Expectorant  has  destroyed  your  digestion  but  as  soon  as  that  re- 
covers you  will  be  all  right  again.” 

About  six  months  later  I returned  to  Philadelphia  and  stopped  into 
tin*  restaurant  to  inquire  after  Henry.  I found  him  fat,  healthy,  and 
his  customary  good-natured  self.  He  greeted  me  smilingly. 

“You  was  right,  doctor,”  he  said.  “That  medicine  surely  was  kill- 
ing me.  Soon’s  Ah  stopped  it  Ah  done  got  hungry.  Then  Ah  ate  good 
victuals  and  got  cured.” 

“Who  was  your  doctor?” 

“Well,  Ah’ll  tell  you  how  dat  was.  Ah  jus’  began  to  git  well  so  fas’ 
Ah  didn’t  feel  like  Ah  needed  no  doctor.”. 

Perhaps  that  accidental  meeting  with  Henry  saved  his  life.  Quack 
medicines  kill  a great  many  people.  1 don’t  think  Henry  ever  took 
any  more.  1 urged  him  to  make  good  use  of  his  lesson  and  to  impress  it 
upon  anyone  else  he  might  hear  of  who  was  about  to  make  his  mis- 
take. 

Medicine  is  a great  power.  In  the  proper  hands  it  is  a power  for 
great  good.  In  the  wrong  hands  it  is  a power  for  great  evil.  Medicine 
is  in  the  wrong  hands  when  some  unrecognized  disease  is  treated  on 
the  basis  of  the  sick  person  trying  something  he  has  seen  advertised, 
or  what  some  friend  recommends,  or  what  some  druggist  thinks  he 
ought  to  have. 

When  you  are  taken  ill.  you  cannot  tell  how  ill  you  are  or  what  is 
the  matter  with  you.  Therefore  it  is  foolish  to  think  you  can  know7 
how  to  cure  yourself  for  the  illness  may  lie  of  a serious  nature.  Don’t 
take  drugs  that  are  recommended  by  anyone  but  a doctor  and  don’t 
take  patent  medicines.  Go  to  a physician.  He  is  the  man  best  quali- 
fied to  administer  medicine. 
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FLIES  AND  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE. 


This  is  the  season  when  flies  with  their  domestic  habits  begin  to 
seek  admission  to  the  homes  of  man.  This  will  be  particularly  no- 
ticeable as  the  fall  rains  come  and  the  nights  become  cold.  During 
the  warm  days  they  have  been  out  in  the  open,  living  their  customary 
life  on  refuse  front  man  and  beast,  which  makes  them  such  dangerous 
insects  in  thickly  populated  communities. 

Now%  they  want  to  get  indoors  more  than  ever.  Hence  it  is  the 
great  danger  season,  when  you  must  take  all  precautions  we  gave  you 
in  an  early  spring  talk  as  to  how  to  protect  yourselves  against  flies. 
Look  over  all  your  screens  to  see  that  they  are  in  perfect  repair  and 
try  the  various  ways  of  exterminating  flies  that  have  gained  entrance 
indoors. 

The  anatomy  of  the  fly  is  interesting  in  the  fact  that  its  foot  is 
formed  to  pick  up  a minimum  of  tilth.  This  minimum,  how'ever,  is 
large  enough  to  be  dangerous.  When  it  lights  on  the  ceiling  the  liv 
wall  secrete  a substance  that  will  enable  it  to  hold  on  closely.  When 
it  lights  on  wet  material  these  glands  are  inactive  and  there  is  very 
little  attractive  to  the  tilth.  As  a result  of  this,  when  the  first  mi- 
croscopical examinations  were  made  there  was  some  doubt  thrown 
on  the  theory  of  there  being  danger  of  flies  carrying  disease  germs. 
But  nicer  laboratory  methods  have  demonstrated  to  us  that  not- 
withstanding Nature  lias  modeled  the  fly’s  foot  to  protect  the  insect 
against  carrying  undue  weight  during  its  flight,  it  does  carry  the 
micro-organism  of  disease  and  should  be  guarded  against  with  the 
greatest  of  care. 

First,  you  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  flies  seek  filthy  places  from 
which  to  obtain  their  food. 

Second,  that  they  take  advantage  of  the  civilization  of  man  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  weather,  boh)  in  regard  to  dampness  and 
temperature.  It  is  for  these  last  reasons  that  I venture  to  again  refer 
to  the  fly  during  this  most  dangerous  season. 

It  is  a singular  thing  how  flies  will  obtain  entrance  to  homes  that 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  screened.  The  only  reason  appears  to  be  that 
they  are  ever  following  man,  so  that  when  he  enters  his  home  they 
enter  with  him.  For  those  who  can  afford  it,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a screened  vestibule  where  you  can  enter,  close  the  outer  screen  door, 
and  then  look  to  see  whether  or  not  flies  have  gained  admission  with 
you,  and  if  so,  kill  them  before  you  enter  the  main  door  of  your  home. 


CLEANLY  FOOD  ESSENTIAL  FOR  HEALTH. 

Wild  animals  eat  their  food  raw,  either  while  fresh  or  after  it  lias 
become  tender  with  age.  This  latter  habit  is  one  of  the  weasel's. 
They  kill  quite  liberally  of  their  prey  when  the  opportunity  offers  and 
then  allow  it  almost  to  decay  before  they  feed  upon  it.  Primitive  man 
hunted  and  devoured  his  food  much  like  the  lower  animals. 


Later  in  the  history  of  man  Ik*  learned  to  make  fire  and  cook  his 
food,  and  it  is  now  quite  evident  from  what  we  find  in  the  Indian 
mounds  that  it  became  the  custom,  for  instance,  of  the  American 
Indians  to  have  great  clam  bakes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Sometimes 
in  these  mounds  we  find  bones  of  deer,  showing  that  they  had  more 
than  one  kind  of  foodstuff. 

As  relics  of  a still  later  age,  we  find  in  the  mounds  various  little 
implements  that  were  evidently  used  for  handling  and  serving  the 
food. 

This  begins  to  approach  conditions  in  the  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion that  we  now  find  in  the  large  centers  ol  population.  Thousands 
of  people  make  their  sole  livelihood  preparing  food  for  the  table  and 
taking  care  of  the  dishes  and  the  serving  of  the  food,  from  the  small 
boarding-houses  to  the  enormous  hotels. 

In  these  places  tin*  health  of  those  thus  employed  has  not  had  any 
police  supervision  and  yet  we  have  known  that  communicable  dis- 
eases have  been  on  the  rapid  increase  and  horrible  diseases  have  been 
passed  from  one  person  to  another  until  they  have  become  a great 
menace  to  the  health,  happiness  and  efficiency  of  our  people. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fortunately,  in  1015  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing a law  that  requires  those  in  charge  of  restaurants,  boarding- 
houses, hotels,  etc.,  to  look  after  the  health  of  their  people.  The  law 
handles  it  in  this  way,  that  it  holds  the  proprietor  of  those  places 
responsible  for  employing  people  who  have  these  dangerous  diseases 
that  can  be  communicated  to  their  customers  through  the  foodstuff 
itself,  or  through  the  dishes,  forks,  knives,  spoons,  etc.  Cooks  and 
waiters  cannot,  under  our  new  law,  pursue  their  occupations  without 
satisfying  those  they  propose  to  serve  that  they  are  clean  from  these 
diseases  the  law  is  trying  to  prevent  being  thus  spread.  The  moment 
this  new  law  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  a large  number  of  waiters 
left  their  places  in  the  Pullman  coaches  on  the  railroads  and  from 
the  great  railroad  restaurants,  as  well  as  from  the  large  and  active 
hotels. 

This  became  well  known  and  the  newspapers  and  journals  endeav- 
ored to  spread  this  news  that  the  people  might  wake  up  to  what 
had  existed  and  what  the  new  law  proposed  to  protect  them  from. 
When  tin*  bill  asking  for  this  law  was  introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly  some  of  the  great  railroad  companies  lhat  have  large  res- 
taurants at  their  termini  appreciated  that  it  was  a great  sanitary 
measure  and  before  the  bill  became  a law  they  adopted  its  good 
points  in  the  management  of  their  great  eating  centers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

This  law,  like  all  other  new  laws  that  mean  to  bring  about  a great 
change  in  public  policies,  has  to  be  sanely  enforced,  and  the  old  sys- 
tem of  preparing  food  and  washing  of  dishes  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
must  not  be  too  suddenly  destroyed.  The  time,  fortunately,  is  here 
when  the  public  has  become  educated  and  the  people  are  demanding 
that  the  spirit  of  this  good  law  lx*  carried  out.  Some  hotels  advertise 
on  their  letterhead  [taper  that  the  law  is  enforced  in  their  establish- 
ments. 
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A*  the  great  cities  grow  the  ways  of  living  change.  There  become 
fewer  private  homes  and  more  places  where  people  live  collectively 
and  depend  upon  central  places  for  eating.  Therefore  this  law  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  in  regard  to  these  centers,  that 
they  may  not  spread  dangerous,  yes,  deadly  disease  through  a commu- 
nity. 


ECONOMY  THROUGH  CO-OPERATION. 

We  should  look  out  for  economy  in  the  combination  army  made 
up  of  the  lighters  at  the  front  and  the  men  and  women  at  home  lab- 
oring to  produce  the  essentials  of  war. 

The  American  people  are  lighting  a war  of  national  defense  against 
the  government  that  has  degenerated  into  a savagery  such  as  was 
common  before  the  era  of  higher  civilization.  Our  light  is 
by  a civilized  people.  Between  our  soldiers  at  the  front 
and  civilians  at  home  there  must  be  perfect  unity.  Those  at  home 
fully  appreciate  that  the  direct  results  of  the  war  depend  upon  our 
trained  men  at  the  front,  but  at  the  same  time  they  also  know  that 
the  strength  of  the  civil  army  at  home  must  be  developed  so  as  to 
produce  the  maximum  of  munitions,  food,  and  all  necessary  things. 

This  great  army  made  up  of  its  different  parts  must  work  in  unsel- 
fish unity.  We  have  had  a lesson  taught  us  by  the  British  and  French. 
Some  of  their  most  valuable  men,  men  with  natural  ability,  highly 
trained  in  specialties  necessary  for  basic  work,  were  permitted  to  go 
into  the  army  at  the  front  and  be  sacrificed  at  the  cost  of  the  strength 
of  both  the  army  at  home  and  the  army  at  the  front. 

One  great  factor  in  the  success  of  any  movement,  great  or  small, 
is  to  get  the  right  material  into  the  right  place.  A bureau  made  up 
of  officers  of  the  lighting  army  and  officers  of  the  basic  army  to  con- 
sider the  proper  placement  of  certain  individuals  would  enable  the 
facts  on  either  side  to  be  intelligently  presented  so  that  wise  and 
economic  decisions  might  be  reached  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Facing  the  shortage  of  medical  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states,  even  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  followed  by  a drastic  war 
call,  we  are  confronted  by  the  difficult  problem  of  looking  after  the 
health  of  those  at  home,  the  home  army.  This  home  army  as  well 
as  the  army  at  the  front  must,  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  on  the 
ground  of  efficiency,  be  well  equipped. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  medical  schools  will  be  granted  a corps 
of  teachers  and,  under  them,  students,  so  that  we  may  keep  up  the 
supply  of  medical  men  to  care  for  the  army  at  the  front  and  at  home. 

Guarding  against  the  abuse  of  exemptions  of  medical  students  is 
only  a detail  along  the  lines  probably  already  adopted  for  the  muni- 
tion workers  and  others. 

Co-operation  of  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  government,  including 
both  the  military  and  the  home  army  of  producers,  to  bring  about  the 
strictest  economy  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  strength- 
ening us  in  our  present  struggle.  The  home  army  must  be  kept  in 
good  health  so  as  to  produce  a maximum  of  the  essentials  for  war. 
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A more  thorough  medical  examination  in  t lie  beginning  when  the 
men  are  first  called,  would  prevent  much  unnecessary  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  home  army  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  avert  much 
unnecessary  expense  and  misplaced  energy  for  the  field  army. 


WATCH  YOUK  CHILDREN. 


School  days  are  here.  For  weeks  our  children  have  been  scattered 
in  their  respective  homes  and  in  many  cases  living  in  the  open  air, 
Now  the  days  are  here  when  they  begin  to  congregate  together  at  the 
school  houses  and  often  under  bad  sanitary'  conditions. 

This  is  the  season  that  weighs  heavily  upon  the  conscientious  Health 
Officer.  Experience  has  taught  him  infallibly  that  the  congregating 
of  the  sick  and  the  well  will  again  cause  the  annual  increase  of  chil- 
dren’s diseases.  Increased  deaths  will  occur  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  Health  Department  in  conjunction  with  our  educators 
to  safeguard  the  health  of  our  children. 

This  work  to  increase  safeguards  over  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
school  children  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Until  it  is  full  grown  we  must 
appeal  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  to  help  us.  We 
all  love  our  children  and  would  sacrifice  our  lives  to  save  theirs,  yet 
we  do  not  make  sufficient  study  of  how  to  care  for  them. 

The  first  thought  in  the  morning  should  be  the  child.  We  should 
not  content  ourselves  with  greeting  our  sons  and  daughters  witli  an 
impulsive  and  affectionate  kiss  and  hug,  and  then  rush  to  other  duties 
that  the  day  has  brought  with  it.  Instead,  the  first  duty  is  to  Ian  v 
with  the  child  sufficiently  long  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  seems 
well.  Without  letting  tiie  child  appreciate  that  there  is  a suspicion 
of  its  being  sick,  get  to  see  the  tongue,  notice  how  it  swallows,  look 
for  any  spots  or  rash  on  the  skin,  for  congested  eyes,  for  a hot  skin, 
for  want  of  usual  good  cheer. 

If  the  child  shows  any  indication  of  sickness  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  the  other  children  in  the  house,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  it  be  permitted  to  go  to  school.  Its  life  is  first, 
education  second. 

While  it  does  not  do  to  be  pessimistic,  it  is  better  to  consider  any 
sign  of  illness  the  possible  forerunner  of  some  one  of  the  diseases  that 
children  are  so  susceptible  to. 

For  the  child’s  sake  it  should  be  kept  away  from  other  children, 
as  has  been  suggested,  and  unless  the  condition  clears  up  in  a very 
short  time  medical  aid  should  be  called  in.  A stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.  Such  precautions  as  mentioned  may  not  only  save  your  own 
child’s  life  but  an  epidemic  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  or 
other  communicable  disease,  not  only  in  a school  but  maybe  in  a 
whole  community.  What  is  asked  of  mothers  and  guardians  of  chil- 
dren is  so  little  and  means  so  many  human  lives  that  certainly  the 
warning  is  worth  taking. 


THIATiD  TOTH!  CHILD’S  SCHOOL  LUNCH. 


Let  us  imagine  that  in  the  average  household  where  the  necessity  of 
protecting  children’s  health  during  school  days  is  recognized,  the 
mother  has,  as  was  described  last  week,  begun  her  day  with  the  chil- 
dren by  assuring  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  morning  greetings  that 
each  child  is  apparently  well,  and  it  is  therefore  safe  for  her  little 
flock  to  associate  with  each  other  and  go  to  school  to  mingle  with  their 
mates  without  being  a menace  to  the  health  of  their  comrades. 

Now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  or  guardian  to  see  that  her  child 
■or  children  are  clean  both  in  body  and  clothing  before  starting  for 
school.  Food  prepared  at  home  must  be  provided  for  the  lunch  or  the 
child  directed  what  to  eat  or  where  to  get  it  during  the  recess  at 
school. 

The  luncheon  should  contain  a little  meat ; then  there  should  be 
jsome  white  bread,  potatoes,  or  starch ; and  in  addition  a little  fat, 
preferably  good  butter,  or  cream,  or  a little  piece  of  toast  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  olive  or  white  cottonseed  oil. 

The  diet  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time  and  should  always 
contain  some  meat  or  beans,  some  starch  and  some  fat;  the  latter, 
however,  not  fried  or  cooked  until  it  is  crisp.  Overcooked 
fat  will  often  produce  an  acid  condition  of  the  stomach  which 
interferes  with  digestion. 

If  the  child  is  to  get  lunch  at  some  restaurant  it  must  be  instructed 
where  to  go  and  what  to  eat.  If  the  lunch  is  made  up  at  home  it 
should  be  wrapped  in  clean  new  paper,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had.  in 
a clean  napkin. 

The  child  should  be  carefully  instructed  not  to  place  food  with 
other  children's  or  to  buy  candy,  ice  cream,  cake,  or  any  food  from  the 
street  peddlers  that  are  constantly  hanging  around  many  of  our 
schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  to  sell  the  children  indigestible  and 
often  dirty  or  even,  in  fact,  infected  foodstuffs. 

'The  child  must  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
washing  its  hands  beforfe  eating  and  never  expose  the  food  to  flies. 

Each  child  should  be  furnished  with  its  own  drinking-cup  and 
instructed  never  to  loan  it  under  any  circumstances. 

The  pencils  and  pen  holders  should  never  be  traded  or  loaned. 

Let  the  mothers  and  teachers  remember  that  health  is  first  and 
-education  second.  Education  is  of  little  use  to  the  sick  or  the  dead. 


TEETH  AS  A FACTOR  IN  GENERAL  HEALTH. 

Good  teeth  are  necessary  for  health.  What  adds  more  to  the 
beauty  of  the  human  face  than  a mouth  full  of  tine  teeth? 

The  first  teeth  need  great  care.  First,  the  mother  should  see  that 
The  mouth  is  not  overcrowded  so  that  its  form  may  be  maintained 
for  the  second  teeth  when  tbey  come. 

The  baby  teeth  are  softer  than  those  that  come  after  and  therefore 
acids  must  be  scrupulously  avoided,  particularly  in  mouth  washes,  as 
they  will  destroy  these  important  teeth  which  should  lie  kept  in  the 
mouth  as  long  as  they  are  in  good  condition. 
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Your  doctor  or  druggist  should  be  able  to  tell  you  about  the 
acidity  of  the  tooth  preparations  that  are  on  the  market. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  learn  bow  to  do  things  for  one’s  self; 
it  makes  you  self-reliant  and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  you  to  seek 
further  knowledge. 

If  you  suspect  your  tooth  preparation  of  being  acid  you  can  Imv 
a few  cents  worth  of  litmus  paper  from  your  druggist,  and  by  dipping 
a very  small  piece  of  this  into  your  mixture  a reddish  tinge  will  ap- 
pear on  the  paper  if  there  is  any  acid  present.  If  acid,  forbid  1 ln- 
use  of  the  preparation.  If  a tooth  powder  is  used  it  should  be  well 
shaken  up  with  water  before  making  the  acid  test. 

Plain  chalk  with  a soft  brush  or  rag  will  do  very  well  to  cleanse 
the  teeth  of  children  both  night  and  morning.  The  mouth  should 
be  well  rinsed  with  water  after  each  meal,  and  just  before  retiring  it 
is  well  for  both  adult  and  child  to  rinse  the  mouth  with  a strong  so- 
lution of  baking  soda.  This  destroys  t lie  acidity  that  might  have 
been  generated  in  the  mouth  from  foodstuffs. 

The  teeth  and  gums  should  not  be  abused.  Sound  and  healthy 
gums  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  teeth. 

The  teeth  represent  live  parts  of  the  body  and  must  be  guarded 
against  abuse  the  same  as  we  all  better  appreciate  the  eye  has  to  be 
protected.  - 1 guess  no  one  will  doubt  the  life  of  a tooth  when  suf- 
fering from  a bad  tootache. 

As  the  general  health  depends  so  much  upon  the  health  of  the  teeth 
and  mouth  we  must  all  realize  that  the  services  of  the  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  are  as  important  or  almost  as  important  as  the  services 
of  the  doctor  of  medicine. 


A 1THLK'  Dl'TY  IX  WAUTIMK. 


It  would  seem  as  though  the  general  public  ought  to  be  fully  in- 
formed on  most  of  the  horrors  of  war,  judging  by  the  amount  that  is 
printed  on  Ibis  subject.  Nevertheless,  there  is  apparently  one- phase 
that  is  not  generally  appreciated.  I refer  to  the  danger  from  com- 
municable diseases  acquired  during  the  hardships  of  a soldier’s  lifer 
(‘specially  if  he  happens  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  is  thus  exposed  in 
confinement  with  hundreds  of  his  mates.  These  diseases  are  carried 
from  place  to  place  wherever  soldiers  are  transported,  and  often* 
when  soldiers  are  invalided  and  sent  home,  they  bring  these  commu- 
nicable diseases  with  them  to  distribute  among  the  civil  population. 

Already  we  have  felt  the  lack  of  enough  physicians  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people  at  home,  and  the  health  officer  is  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  enforce  his  health  measures. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  for  the  individual  to  give  time 
and  attention  to  faking  care  of  himself.  He  must  put  himself  in  a 
receptive  attitude  toward  the  suggestions  of  the  sanitary  officer,  even 
though  he  may  think  some  of  the  suggestions  so  trifling  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  There  is  one  thing  sure,  and  that 
js  that  he  will  consider  it  a serious  matter  if  the  disease  warned 
against  should  happen  to  come  his  way. 
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If  the  writer  were  to  think  over  some  of  the  most  trifling  daily 
habits  of  everyone,  and  select  the  very  humdrum  subject  of  complain- 
ing about  the  habit  many  men  have  of  drawing  their  trousers  over 
their  boots  in  undressing,  instead  of  taking  their  boots  off  first,  no 
doubt  there  would  be  readers  who  would  take  it  as  an  instance  of 
giving  weight  to  trifles. 

Yet  they  would  be  wrong.  I am  sure  than  one  product  of  this  habit 
is  the  common,  yet  always  annoying  and  often  dangerous  boil,  besides 
other  infections  that  I cannot  go  into  with  the  space  available  in  these 
talks.  A moment’s  thought  will  convince  you  that  there  is  something 
in  the  theory.  During  a day’s  walking  your  boots  have  gone  through 
miles  of  filth.  When  you  slip  your  clothing  off  over  them,  you  are 
taking  the  chance  of  transferring  to  your  clothing,  and  thence  to 
your  body,  whatever  disease  germs  your  boots  may  have  picked  up 
in  this  filth. 

So  these  “trifles”  are  not  always  trifles.  If  we  are  going  to  do  our 
duty  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  civil  population,  we  must  have 
less  cases  of  sickness  than  ever  before,  because  we  have  decidedly  less 
doctors  at  home  to  take  care  of  whatever  comes  up.  Later  on,  when 
wounded  soldiers  come  home  with  unsuspected  communicable  dis- 
eases, we  must  know  how  to  do  the  best  thing  for  them  and  the  best 
thing  for  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  not  have  here,  as  they  have  had  in 
foreign  countries,  wide  spread  epidemics  among  the  civil  population 
to  be  a drain  on  the  vitality  of  our  military  efforts. 
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Diphtheria  and  Diphtheria  Antitoxin. 

Flies  as  a Factor  in  Infant  Mortality. 

Pennsylvania  Health  Legislation  of  1915. 

On  the  Medical  Inspection  of  409,000  School  Children  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Sanitary  Engineer  in  Public  Health  Work. 

Quarantine  of  the  Home  as  Practised  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

An  Address  before  the  Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Association. 
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75. 

Nor., 

i&is. 

76. 

Dec.. 

1915. 

77. 

Jan., 

1916. 

78. 

Peb.. 

1916. 

79. 

March, 

1916. 

80. 

April, 

1916. 

81. 

May, 

1916. 

82. 

June, 

1916. 

S3. 

July, 

1916. 

84. 

Aug., 

1916. 

85. 

Sept., 

1916. 

86. 

Oct., 

1916. 

87. 

Nov., 

1916. 

88. 

Dec., 

1916. 

89. 

Jan., 

1917. 

90. 

Feb., 

1917. 

91. 

March, 

1917. 

92. 

April, 

1917. 

93. 

May, 

1917. 

94. 

June, 

1917. 

95. 

July, 

1917. 

96. 

Aug., 

1917. 

97. 

Sept., 

1917. 

98. 

Oct., 

1917 

99. 

Nov., 

1917 

100. 

Dec., 

1917. 

An  Address  at  the  Laying  of  a Corner-stone  in  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  Prevalence  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  I*hiladeiphia  in  the  Autumn  of  2915.. 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  Exhibit  at  the  Panama-Paeitk*  Inter- 
national Exposition. 

The  Sanitary  Index.  A Method  of  Measuring  Public  Health  Work. 

Proper  Housing  Means  Cleanliness.  An  Address  in  the  Conference  of  the* 
Pennsylvania  House  and  Town-Planning  Association. 

Pennsylvania  and  Her  Municipalities.  An  Address  before  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Boroughs. 

The  Department  of  Health  Laboratory,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  Physi- 
cians of  the  State.  Bead  before  the  Schuylkill  County  Medical  Society. 
Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talk's  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene.,— 

Insects. 

Typhoid  and  Typhophors. 

Infantile  Paralysis. 

Administration  in  Typhoid  Epidemics,  as  carried  ©ut  by  the  Pennsylvania^ 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Pennsylvania  Health  Legislation  of  1917. 

President’s  Address.  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 


NOTE : — Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  Bulletins  of  the  above  list  bearing  the  num- 
bers: — 7,  9,  10,  33,  39,  49,  are  no  longer  available  for  distribution. 
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